POETS  IN PARADISE

hovered from gay flowers to scented orange trees. At the
farther side ran another wall, steps in the centre leading to
a pillared gateway. The courtyard beyond was paved
with carved alabaster tombstones of those devotees who
wished to be buried near the bones of the immortal Hafiz.
Some of them bore names and inscriptions. Others were
carved with representations of the incumbent; such as a
dignitary in robes, a child mounted upon a horse, a man
wrapped in contemplation.

The poet himself lay in the centre of the garden. A
square pool, choked with autumn leaves from the plane
trees, reflected the tomb, inlaid with gaudy tiles and pro-
tected by gimcrack wrought-iron railings in blue and
yellow. Round about hung crude electric lights and a
picture of the poet. The new Iranian flag waved
above.

Two men, who had been conferring with the gardener,
approached the tomb, hat in hand, and tiptoed to the head-
stone. They gently laid a freshly-culled bouquet beside a
pot of flowering geraniums. Standing for a moment or
two, heads reverently bent, they turned away. One of
them, hearing us speak English, volunteered that he had
been in England for King George's Jubilee, and waxed
informative.

"Shems-ud-din Muhammad," he said, "called Hafiz
because he could repeat the Quran by heart, was born in
Shiraz at the beginning of the fourteenth century, to be
buried there nearly a hundred years later, During his
lifetime our beloved city was besieged and captured five
times. Living in poverty, which he held essential to genius,
he wrote some seven hundred poems. His work shows the
sublime and ardent inspiration of a soul impatient of its
earthly prison for reunion with that foundation of life from
which it originally flowed, and into which it will be finally
absorbed/*

The Aga Khan had expressed the opinion that Hafiz was
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